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XVI 
DUCATIONAL DETERMINISM due to environ al influences, 
\GAIN: A REJOINDER TO xtent re modifiable by train 
PROFESSOR WHIPPLE’S tt lent, and above all what their m 
REPLY n tern 


oR WHIPPLE’s discussio1 


crood-nat 


? 


abi } min 


paramount im 
‘terminists have 
presumably because 
that the cifferences 


and 2 that the 


+ 


task of edueation is to 
those who can ‘*take’’ 


tion the most easily 


Professor Whinnle. 


tements seem to 


paper, presents a paraphrase 
apparently understands to be ‘zrees of learning 
This paraphrase « to the best interests’’ 
particularly in two respects. viduals’’ or of ‘‘our national life.’’ 
not characterize the tests as fimement methods of instruction is, in 
set of highly artificial symbols, deed, the greatest need in the education 
her on hypotheses which are not only of the normal and subnormal. but 


; ] , 
dehatable.”’ I sai also of the supernormal ; and while, as | 


i 


measure is not have pointed out repeatedly, the provisior 


but acquired ability ; that the 


0 of the results of the tests in 


ota pervasive common culture is the primes 
function of democratic edueation. th S does 


f native abilitv involves the assump not necessarily mean an absolutely w 
edueational and other environ form curriculum, nor does 
fluenees have operated with equa! abundance of differentiation in 
pon all individuals compared ; and als. 


‘ofessor Whipple’s rel 


assumption is always questionable 


t of * Franzen’s study is gratuitous 


ler rare conditions, one st 


| explicitly stated that, 1 Professor Whipple admits, he 
limitati sts measure intelligence 

usef etermining through measuring what 
n eapacity for learning icquired, is it at all marve 
mnt such differences are primarily ‘‘pupils are pushed to 


abilitv. the eorrelation 


eatio i achievement 
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ree , ut only high but actually reaches dustry makes for more rapid schoo] 
unity As a matter of facet, Dr. Fran ress than does a moderate degree of 
, ] ‘ : 1 1 
zen merely assumed that when the corre- ligence with a high degree of indus 


lations reached 1.00 the child was doing would seem that the important wu 


his best work, ‘‘as far as his measures were question is not the rate of school pre 
accurate,” b) Dr. Franzen’s work was but the ultimate product. Even adn 
not done under my supervision, although [| that a high degree of intelligence w 
had the privilege of reading his disserta moderate degree of whatever huma) 
tion, Even if { had been personally re- ties underlie leadership makes for 
sponsible for the study, and if it had then rapid school progress than the e 
shown the evidences of accuracy and combination, again the important qu 
originality of method that it actually did has to do, not with the rate of 

I, T should have been proud to ree progress, but with the ultimate equ 
ommend its acceptance for the doctorate al of the men and women who inevitab! 


though the author’s interpretations of his wield an influenee. This ‘‘ultimate’’ 

might have differed radically from tion was distinetly raised in my 

my own. Professor Whipple wonders Perhaps it is one of the points that 
hether ‘‘degrees are given at Teachers fessor Whipple does not wish to “ar: 


(‘ollege for work that is not aeeeptable to Professor Whipple complains 


those in authorityv.’’ Is it possible that, at , , 
— wut i ee ’ lack of intellizenee with whieh some s 


the University of Miehigan, recognition is ; 
he e I * 5 o , administrators and teachers are using 
withheld from students who do not always ; 
— “ chien : ntelligenece tests. He cites the disap) 
interpret facet accordance with the , : aa 
terp _ ee - — , ment of a teacher who found tl 
views of ‘‘those in authority’’? 


3. Professor Whipple ‘‘cheerfully ad-  , 


“meanest voungster in her room seor 


vh intelligenee grade,—which at 


it that manu other factors Ss] > that ‘ . 
mits that many othe rs besides * vaises the question whether the tea 


' 
eeneral intelligence do influence the . , 
o1 eager ligence ¢ rating was not, for all human purposes 


rovress of pupils in our sehools.’’ In the on 
ae ith of pu] Is i ; 7 shade more valuable than the test-rat 
‘xt breath he maintains that ‘‘it has been . eg 
next breath he maintams tha But, setting aside such futile inqui 


demonstrate by Franzen] that our in a 
cme trated yy Fra it fair to blame teachers and administ? 


tellizenee tests do measure the one solitary tirely for the apparent disrepute 
7 tiie i i it « al i att 
factor whieh is the ultimate condition un hie ntellivenee-testing has fal] 
Lic i! 1iige 1c * ” ‘ La 
Bh ceibar tan oy hool progress.’ This ‘‘one ; ; +1 
derlying school progress. l When a highly intelligent woman lik 


olitarv faetor’’ the isolation of which Pro 


- Cannon interprets the results of the A 
fessor Whipple aseribes to Dr. Franzen is 


tests as she did in the February A! 


thus characterized by the latter: ‘‘It is to Monthly, can we justly criticize oth 
be understood that intelligence may be and men for making mistakes? I have 
robably is the summation of thousands of taken to task by several psychologists 
nherited faetors.’” Further elucidation yuoting from Mrs. Cannon’s article, or 


eg { eofoccor Thi e fg : Vv an . 
of what Prof vr Whipple means b round that it did not represent the 


on, ot oes mand iti ad ad i ‘ove the . . . 

ultimate condition’? would improve ; nent of experts in the field. I have 
-_ ‘ee statements. : er 

consistenes ot thes thre statem«¢ ever. Jooked in vain from those pro! Ss 

Even admitting that a high degree of in- ily interested in the tests for any 


] 1p } ‘ “rate ree of in- ne > ‘ ’ 
tellizenee with a modera degree sili lished disclaimer of Mrs. Cannon's 


»¢ 


nretations. and I know that the art 
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pearing as it did in the journal 


all others to the Ameri 


s above 


entsia, has exerted a wide 


ke issue with Professor Whip 
ment that, “‘in our present edu 
the gifted child in particu 
en far le t 
al promise than is the average 
I eall 
The United States has develop 


+ 1 gay 
‘SS ODDO 1”) \ 0 cevelon 


attention to the following 


] 


ts gifted children secondary and 


stitutions in a measure, and sup 


m with a generosity, unapproaeh 

+} ‘> ] + 
y other nation; and yet the teach 
sonnel of the elementary schools 
sents lower standards of training 
OPS the teach ner-r) sonnel in the 


tary schools of any comparable na 


; 7 
An outstanding eriticism of the 


of both our elementary schools 
ri schools is that t} ev are ad 
the abilities of tl brighter chil 


{re ehild. 
that 


ther than of the 


ay eClra 


Although personally I am confident 


trained teachers @a) 
v hich 


t to average mind 


overcome many 


difficulties these curricula 


is uni- 
admitted that, under present con 
intel 


s, it is the child of superior 


who has the distinet advantage. 


While there are doubtless many 
worked to 

such children, 
Whipple’s 
of inheritance, should possess bright 


defect at 


children who are not 


the 


mit 1th schools. 


Professor own 


rding to 


nts who will eorreet this 


take with Professor 


Whipple’s prediction 


issue 


I also 
that. “‘if any na 


is destined to perish it is that one 


n fails to provide the best possible 
cational training for those of its rising 
that intel- 


ual leadership.’’ history pre- 


show promise of 


eration 


» 
Recent 


sents the most convincing testimony ava : 
Ss prediction, Russia } { her 

S s and her secondary schools. H rr 
war universities were world-famous lier 
guymnasien in 1914 enrolled more pupils 
tha aid the seco) dary schools oT ‘ V 
other country except the United States 
What R issia neglected was the ed ] 

ol her Masses, the world knows with 
what disastrous results. ontrast too, the 
countries of Central Europe that are now 
strugg] Oo eme e from tl chaos left 
by the war Contrast Czecho-Slovakia. 
where the tradition of Comenius has kept 
the ideal of popular edueation alive for 


Jugo-Slavia which 


With 


i, which of all 


three centuries, with 


lacked such a 


contrast 


Roumania 
the Balkan 


the 


tradition. 
Bulgari: 
had 


greatest advances in elementary education. 


countries made prior to war the 


Contrast the relative stability of the Ger 
man masses backed by their eight years of 
narrow thoug! t 


volksschule training, 


was, with the instability of the south-cen 


tral peoples among whom primary educa 
tion was far from universal. Rank the 
nations of the world as they stand today 


their promise of stability 


‘ss: go back to 1913-14 and rank 


to the per 


with regard to 
and progr¢ 
the 


cent. of the population enrolled in the ele 


same nations with regard 


mentary schools these pe r cents. Can he 


found in the reports of the Federal 
Bureau of Edueation); the correlation of 
these two rankings is another one that 
‘approaches unity.’’ I advance it in sup 
port of my fundamental hypothesis that 


the education of the great masses of the 


cnifieance to 


more s&s 


any nation than Is the refined and advanced 


training of the few,—important as I gladly 
admit the latter to be. 

7. Upon what I eons der to be two im 
portal t eontentions of my paper, Profes 
sor Whipple again apparently does not 








paren- 


c 
one oT 


dubious 


the distinetion that I 


ind with 


‘ 
pow 0 
I 


them—namely, made 


between the ‘‘horizontal’’ and ‘‘vertieal’’ 
erowth of native mentality. It seems this 
fu lame i! “al | | Lite ODVIOUS a Tinevior 
has not been explored. It has been 
rie a all I yt ib lit rye S im 
-) +] ‘roblem of rans 
rer nd SIX Vv s ti insettled 
( Ons " ete) } , forcott 

} , siagm ¢ +} tacta Indeed 
he psvehol ts of tl w generation ap 
pare ve that the issue of formal 
d ne is a closed chapter b) TI 
se ! pot I Professo Whipp! 
mo not ¢ nn mention S Tl clear dee] at 
ences as one goes up the scale: in other 
\ ls, education does tend in many ways 


ndividuals of varying men 


tality. One person in commenting on the 


paper, asked this question, ‘‘How ean you 


believe that. among all biologieal traits 
mentality alone is not subjeet to biological 


variation?’’ Of eourse I hold no sueh be- 
lief: whatever the biological bases of men 


tality 


may be, they are certainly subject to 


the laws of variation: but, in so far as I 
am informed, mentality, among all of the 
variable biological traits, seems to be the 


only one that distills its own corrective. 
These are some of the facts that support 
what Professor Whipple pleases to charac 
terize as my ‘‘dubious edueational philoso- 
phy.’’ In eonelusion he refers to the old 
days when he and I were graduate stu- 
dents at Cornell, and to the endless argu- 
Even in 
remote age these very questions of 
the ‘eifted 


were often the subject of our argu- 


ments that we then indulged in. 
that 
the 
ehild”’ 


ments, and the conclusion was always an 


‘‘common man’’ and 


agreement to disagree, each more or less 
cheerfully granting that the other, in tak- 
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position that he did, was 


> own groun. 


WintuiaMm C. Ba 


rate loyal to | 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CoO; 
LEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


\\ IAM -JAM ce W of t 
( ? Vwi Is i] ryhy SPS } 
| | i 
| T ? neanr t } 
| i] POD } 5 
ney were roing 2) i hal 
J) 7 / ~ word ol tT} T { 
hare O se ne W i aerivat 
0 ttic Without elimbnr ( Oo mer 
nad th iSO To! nis although p! 
eomplieated and far-reaching, is at | 
int the very fact that the idea of 
racy is actually exalted. It is natu 
1} . 
uk big when one talks of demo 
Hecause democracy big. 


But no man or woman of since 


to take it 


rity 


out in ‘‘talking big.’’ Ex 


on of any sort must leave us elk 


the ac 


we had better a 


about our duties or firmer in 


plishment of them, or 
it altogether. That too would be. of eo 
life 


CasSlIONnsS of dedication. prophetic VISION. 


a poor choice; for without some 
strong emotional response, whether to | 
sons or to causes, would be not only 

and dull’? (as Mr. Dooley hoped som 
his friends would find it ‘‘after the row 
but also fruitless and mechanical. In 
nature, which cor 


economy of human 


advanee, emotion has 
function. W 


must beware of it only in the sense that 


tions all social 


special and indispensable 


make sure that it is refined by thou 
and checked by practical activity. 

May I take for granted, then, our cor 
mon response to the emotional challenge 
the word democracy, assuming that the 


cenuine ‘‘democratic awakening’’ 


1S a 
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share; and may I therefore at education, at least in theory, a “s 
e, not to stir you to renewed en privilege. Democracy in its political for 
= hut to deal with some of the ime as part of a more profound ap 
s of thought and policy which de e compelling movement for the bett 
presents, especially in its demands ment of the common life. It is possib 
leves and universities of Ame therefore, to speak of democracy as a 
O} eifort to achieve social justice, which } 
y, strietly speaking, is Just a ts beginning in simple humanitarianis 
nroeess of government, to be eon and has developed both in theorv and 
‘ vith monarchy, oligarchy, or autoe practice to our own day. This is demo 
s government not merely with racy as a wider movement for popu! 
of the voven ed. but by their rights and human rood, over and abovy 
and subject to their control. Its the suffrage and freedom under the law 
ring ple iS political liberty, its Kdueation is part and pareel of democ 
ire the free and respol sible in racy in this humanitarian sense. Without 
debating public issues the wave of human sympathy that swept 
s vote, accepting the popular de through the nineteenth ee tury Horace 
¢ in office. Taken merely in Mann could never have won his fight 
sense, demoeracy is an achievement igainst the thirty-nine’ Boston = school 
bought, difficult to maintain, per masters who upheld corporal punishment 
to earry forward under new con spite a record of one hundred and nine 
t is a heritage which must bh teen whippings in one morning in a singl 
1 on to each new generation as a Boston school. He eould not have madi 


is gift. with admonition as to its” the work of elementary schools in Massa 





x nd warning as to its dangers. It chusetts really edueative instead of a harsh 
s a heavy burden on edueation, both and formal training in the simplest tools 
systematie and informal, and particularly, of learning. We edueate today that mer 
rse, upon the common school. may live a fuller life, and we eall upo: 

But the theory of democracy has a scope statesmen and men of practical affairs to 


l¢ Tha polities and implies an ideal make avood our effort by the application of 


indamental and even more difficult the ideal of democracy to social and indus 


e than the ideal of individual lib- trial conditions. So long as it is impos 
It was no accident that the nine-_ sible to abolish child labor in the United 
nth century saw democracy in govern- States, democracy has an unaccomplished 


established here and in France and work to do in our own land. And this is 
England and saw also the birth and but one among the many tasks of demoe 
wth of a new social conscience, which racy on its humanitarian side. As a mov 
seeks to improve the conditions of life and ment for social justice democracy must 
ike it possible for men to live happily make real the vision of Lincoln—‘a fair 
d worthily under the liberty their chance and an unfettered start in life for 
thers won. The nineteenth century abol every child’’; must keep open ‘‘the road 
shed slavery, reformed the prisons, estab- to talent,’’ which seemed to Napoleon the 
shed hospitals, asylums, and charitable essence of the matter; must provide such 
terprises in unprecedented number, ex- genuine equality of opportunity that every 
pressed in prose and verse a new human man may be able, in the spirit of that 


vmpathy, liberalized religion, and made superior definition which President Eliot 
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Ke e fro Louis Pasteur to 
make the most ¢ himself f¢ he comma 
vood.’’ 

Ilave we exhausted, then, in these two 


politieal liberty and social justice 


the meaning of democracy I see an eve) 
yreater thing, an obligation laid upon dé 
mocracy by the whole process of history 
and by the present state of the world, a 


vision that has haunted philosopher, poet, 


theologian, and statesman firs 


since me 


bevan to reflect upon their fate—the unity 
of mankind in the mastery of lie. 


Herein, ] follow 


It would be easy to go astriyv in the 


admit, you may not 


me. 
mere exposition of this ideal, even if I had 


far more time in which to expound it; 


And if it 


is easy to fail of clearness and cogency in 


easier still to be uneonvineing. 
defining this greater aim of democracy, 
how difficult must it be to determine what 
action that aim demands! Yet there is no 
avoiding the attempt, and I must ask your 


most patient and unprejudiced attention 


to my brief analysis of this idea. 

| can best begin, I think, by pointing out 
a defect in the ideal of democracy as | 
have so far presented it: 


final 


either the political or the so 


namely, the lack 


of completeness, of or substantive 
character, in 
cial definition of democracy. There is an 
aesthetic or perhaps a moral fault in both, 
for dearly won and precious as they are, 
nevertheless they stand as means and not 
demoe- 


ais e@! ds. 


They clear the way for 


racy, establish it as a form, but do not 
tell it what to do. Will men be content 
that there shall be no interference among 


them with each other’s dues, no privilege 
or tyranny? Political democraey lies too 
close to the mere conception of individual 
rights to be a final social philosophy. It 
is not enough that men should stop tres- 
other’s fields. If 


ligion, especially Christianity, 


passing each re- 


upon 
does not 


mock us. men have a work to do together, 
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a work which transcends the perso: 
tunes of any single man, or all these tak 
in their aggregate as separate int 
Nor is it enough that every man shall | 
his chance. His chance for what? H 
life and liberty no end but the pur 


The | 


and isolation lies at the heart of eve 


happiness? canker of sepa 


dividualistie theory of human good. It 
that the road should be 


Napoleon's phrase is at b 


enough 


to talent. 


not 


not democrat 


i¢ but aristoeratic, and 
‘bad’’ sense of that word. Those 
mon soldiers—Jean, Pierre, Paul, w 
surnames—whose spectres rise upo! 
field of Wagram to haunt the Duk 
Rome in Rostand’s ** L.’Aiglon’’—what 
an open road for talent done for the: 


It is not even enough that each shall ma 


the most of himself for the common 

The common good must be known and 
sciously advanced : there must be parti 
in the achievement of 
the 

tinction between men as equals: to eacl 
Phil 


thropiec democracy calls for human sy 


tion in it and 


Political democracy emphasizes 


own, equality before the law. 


pathy and kindness: 


leaves us with a view of men struge! 


separately, individually, either to ma 


tain and advance their own purposes, 


though with fairness and even with ki 


ness and helpfulness, or sacrificing ther 


selves as individuals to other individu 


Neither presents a picture of men worki 


together for universal ends. Complet 


democracy pictures a community of int 
est, not a uniform life but a unity of p 


pose, an understanding shared by all 


fate which all help to advance, a maste! 


of 
part of humanity in common. 


character on 


The id 


of democracy finds its fulfillment, I subn 


nature and its own 


in the conception of mankind united 
knowledge, in faith, in purpose, in acti 
and in eommand over the forces of life 


noble SS oblige 5 KE i 


ils 














Mak 





Ss 


+ 


es material and 


" 





} 


nkers who believed that 


lishments among free men. 


edge, enjoyment and peace. It 


ception 18 not new, still less 
It is probably older than Chris 
Chris 


t s spread upon the pages ot 


s certainly implied in 


losophy and sociology and the 
treatment of 
nee. You find it in 
in Royee and H. G. 


eps various philosophie com 


history and of 
may 


(Comte, 


s persistent and, unless I am 
has become clearer in the 
me. It certainly moved in the 


many neere but mistaken Ger 


\ Ss 


1 might be hastened by the im 
German Kultur upon the na 
the world. They did not see that 


be no enduring unity of mankind 

based on freedom; they wanted 
it not as democracy conceives it. 
‘v looks toward unity through the 
es and decisions of 


It looks 


n—Rome 


enlightened 
toward 


knew 


unity not by 


that ideal, and 


emagne and the Holy Roman Empire 


a sharing of purposes and ac- 


And the 


of democratic unity is not empty 


achievement of oneness: it pro 


common accomplishment of sub- 


il goods and the sharing of them 


immaterial, food and 


highways and justice, health and 


is To 


unity both living and full. 


But this, you will say, is a remote and 


YY 


rnal way. 


eracy and unity. 


ive business, this theorizing about 


The world is still 


r from being united in any but the most 


We are not even willing to 


‘the League of Nations a solid reality. 


t has the ideal of democratic unity to 


with our prese 


) 


yroblenis of educa 


; °. a . 
Well, I am eonvineed that it is a force 


moves us in edueation more than we 
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are often aware of, and especially, perhaps 
n higher edueation. At Commencement 
the President of Harvard University ad 
mits the graduates of the College into th 
‘fellowship of educated men’’ and the r 
cipients of the Doctor’s degree in philoso 


phy into ‘‘the ancient and universal com 


What do we ask of 
the end if not 


pany of scholars.’’ 


shal 


that it 


lead men into a more rational lovalty t: 


edueation in 


common aims? 


] 


labor for the 


For what purpose do me 
advancement of science 


not that we may be united in faith 


power in the light of truth The question 


+ 


it seems to me, is not 


a question ol 
foree and value of democratic unity as a 


ultimate ideal, an ideal to be achieved 


largely through education, but of out 
present responsibilities and duties. 
because the full measure of 


It IS just 


demoeracy cannot | 


e achieved sudde ly or 


by force, just because democracy in any of 


its aspects, but especially as it points to 


ward unity, depends so largely on educa 
tion, that educators may well ask them 
selves in what way their present policies 


and programs serve to forward democracy 
at all. Let that 


children 


us admit our children’s 


still be working slowly to 


What iS the 


will 


ward a completed democracy. 


step we ought to take to-day If the ideal 
of democracy as | have sketched it finds 
any acceptance in your minds, how ean it 
be brought to bear on any practical issue 
of the present 

In the first place, freedom and unity 


like charity, ought to begin at home. | 
do not mean that we ought to have no care 
for international relations or make no ef 
fort to educate international un 


that 


toward 
derstanding. On the contrary—but 
as Kipling used to say, is another stor) 
Our chief duty now is to contribute throug! 
education to the development of a full 
unity here in 


measure of democratic 


America. Our peace is not secure; we are 





not sufficiently productive nor economical 


iterial things or human talent: we 


have not achieved equity, much less equal 
itv; we sacrifice beauty to machinery and 
These ] 


far from having are both the condit 


organization. e are so 
ons and 
the fruits of a free, united life. We hay 

to dey 


them 


elop | people that can work through 


toward freedom and unity. and bv 


freedom and and maintain 


them. 


unity seeure 


eannot do 


the 


I grant that edueation 


more than its part: social legislation. 


restriction of immigration, sound economie 
polies and at least eugenie intelligenee if 
not measures of eugenie control these and 
many other efforts must supplement what 


do. My 


the problem presents itself most pressingly 


edueation ean point here is that 
at the moment as a national problem. The 
ideal of democracy calls upon us now to 
serve Gé#moeraecy first in these United 
States. 

Here I must take a moment to urge the 
Importance of national responsibility in 
the Towner-Ste1 
that 
for 


material 


edueation. I believe in 
ling Bill beeause I find in 


limited prov ision 


measure a 


justifiably pooling 


resources, both and 


national 


spiritual, for the stimulation and mainte 


nanee of edueation as a national interest. 
It is not a scheme to get results quickly. 


It does not separate the people from their 


rh ] . t+ WYN : 
senoots Or set up al 


bureaue- 
There 


for national 


educational 
raey, or get education into polities. 


s permanent and basie need 


counsel in edueation, for coordinated Fed 
eral action, for giving education a national 
standing, for raising from the people of 
the nation as a whole and turning over to 
the States for statewide use, money that 
neither state nor loeal community could 
We shall 
not do what we ought for democracy in 
until 


ever otherwise secure for schools. 


Ameriea, through edueation, some 


such measure is enacted. 
I would too. the need of develop 


urge, 
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State 


in the general sense of public act 


ing teaching as a profession. 


stifle freedom in education if it is } 
rected and held true to its course 
profession al conscience and sc 
knowledge of a united body of t 
need mo 
Edueat 


needs a bi 


Teachers as individuals 


more recreation, more pay. 


democracy in America 


teachers better organized to seeur 


things and at the same time to 


standards of professional training 
every teacher may be a skilled and 
first-hand, 


ligent practitioner at 


mechanieal worker under orders. 
conception of teaching and of profess 
training for teaching set forth by Dr 
S. Learned in the Bulletin of the Car 
the Prep 


American P 


Foundation on Professional 


tion of Teachers for 


Schools (an edueational document of 


first order of importance, from wh 
have just paraphrased certain passages 
a conception essential for the develop 
of edueation in a democracy. 

But these are words in passing, a1 
directly on my appointed topic. | 
myself the digression beeause I believ: 
national participation in education ai 
development of teaching as a 

the two 
towards building up throug! 
schools of America a 


I turn now to my spi 


protess 


most important general 1 


homogeneous p 
fitted to be free. 
task: what is the responsibility of th 
lege and university under the compu! 
of the demoeratie ideal? 

Higher education 
limited number of duties, difficulties, 


has an almost 


perplexities. I am not commissioned 


prepared to deal with any of these ex 
the general problemggef policy which 
pear when higher edt€ational institut 
face squarely the ideal wf democracy 
this nation. 


' 


Evervone knows how great is the p 











SCH 


sure on the ecolleges and 


l univer- 
| ; are called upon TO reecelve 


imbers which tax their re 


This circumstance 


he utmost. 
mere accident, but it does 
rd sharply the whole problem 
S e higher edueation must ren 





ation. I would frame the ques 


is: if higher edueation is to do its 


the building of a free and united 


America 


lleges, and 


must we not 
make 


and maiden 


receive 
somehow pro 
that 


s? This is the problem of limitation 


every vouth 


t you like. ot limitat on of 


il opportunity. It is not solely 
em of higher education, but of the 
m of edueation all along the line; 
s most acute at the moment in the 
I find chief 


t the economie question 


three questions in 
How 
see to it that poverty does not de 

cher edueation those who ought 
the question of intellectual 
such 


shall we maintain 


ms for eollegiate and university 
ll euarantee a high level of 
achievement without 
ntelleetual case, a ‘‘mandarn 
d the question of racial adjust 
Ilow shall the colleges play their 
and 
mmigrants who are with 
shall deal 


} 
thy 
ttl 


to come . l 


th these three questions and w 
others. 

our social and economie orga 
vere such that every boy and 


se profitably a eollege education could 


} 


1 it. there would be no economic prob- 


It mav be that Carver is right and 


© man is worth more than he has. 


v be that the Socialists are right and 
vealth ought to be distributed on an 


lutelv new basis. I am not an econom- 


nd Il am not inelined to aecept the so- 
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ilistie doct rhe simple fact is tha 
thousands of boys and girls do not get 
college education because they cannot af 
ford it, vet ought to have it for their ow 


sakes and 


for the sake of the state. 


**How seldom, fri 


Honor and wealth, wit) g 
It seems a story f 
Or ai rite t} 
t is no sufficient answer to sa 
oor bov ean earn his wav throug! é 
lege. I did that and I know what I mis 
as well as what I gained. If everybody 
it who would have to do it. there woul 
not he odd jobs e! ough to go ‘round T 
founding of state universities will not s 
he problem, for tl eatest expense Is 
tuition, but maintenance. rh expe me 


of Preside? if Morea at Antioch College is 


most radical and promising now it 

v. since he combines productive labo 
edueati vet m ery college ¢ 
ot } \ tine} tvr I") no 1) nt * 
salvaging vifted ehildren {f high 

st <1 here in Boston by Mrs 


of course. a problem me 


the individual; it is a problem of the 


elal resourees of nstitutions ultimately 
problem of public wealth. Perhaps t 
most promising suggestion for its solut 


IS TO he four a r) the pract ce of the H 


Business Adn 


endowment takes eare ot 


vard Graduate School of 


stration, wl erell 
Tuition eovers nstTruetion 


esearch, 


loan fund meets individual needs. I know 


oft no soe al eale i] is by wh ch we Cal lf 
termine how much of a individual ’s 
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higher edueation he ought to pay for him- 
much he ought to get from 


If there 


self and how 


public or from semi-publie funds. 
is any principle to be found under our 
present economie system it is probably the 
prir ciple that the eost of higher edueation 
ft to the 


should be considered in part a git 


individual, which he ought to return to his 
own college or to another, as and when he 
can. But the main faet to be kept con 


stantly in view is that there is economie 


unfairness and waste in our present situa 


tion, which we ought to mitigate by any 
and by every means. College education 
is not unitine us as it ought to, because 


too many boys and girls are missing it for 
lack of means. 
who 


hand 


afford it and are supposed to be getting it 


2. On the other many can 


are actually missing it, even if they earn 
a degree. Some of them are intellectually 


incapable of profiting by it; some are play- 


ing with their opportunity and shirking 
their duty; for some the thing they get is 


their powers, although they 


might profit by something else. 


unsuited to 
Professor 
Terman recently published in the Scientific 
Vonthly an interesting installment of what 
he ealls ‘‘Adventures in Stupidity.’’ It 
records the intellectual analysis by means 
of psychological tests, of an attractive 
youth, rich, good-looking, socially amenable, 
who failed in eollege in spite of sincere ef- 
fort. The fact is 
selection on an intellectual basis. 


that we ean not avoid 
There is 
no use in attempting the impossible. To 
unite a people does not ‘mean to put them 
all on an intellectual Raising the 


level of native intelligence is the work of 


level. 


nature or of a statesmanship far beyond 
the purview of educational institutions as 
such. The thing for schools and colleges 
to do is to maintain standards rigorously, 
select by every available means, including 
intelligence tests, and beware of condemn- 


ing any individual except on the basis of 
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established fact. As to the waster. the 
or girl to whom college means athletics 
a good time, cramming and tutoring 
bluffing, we need only greater detern 
reasonable will 
There is 


one other thing to say: the opportunity 


tion combined with a 


ness to save the pieces.’ 


higher edueation should not be stand 


it shou! 


ized, bookish, or ‘‘ highbrow’’ 


diversified and fitted to many types 


mind; there is need for an even geri 


variety of collegiate institutions, wit! 
common insistence on certain fundament 
example, and the soe 


English, for 


studies; and for educational and voeat 
guidance. 

3. The most diffieult question of all is 
the question of racial adjustment in « 
What 


‘*assimilate’’ 


ought the eolleges to 


eolleges. 
not to or ‘‘ Amerieanize’’ n 


races by bringing them into conformity 
with the manners, culture, and points 
view of an older stoek, quite probably 
self provincial, but to contribute to 
synthesis of races from which shall eme 
a new and stronger people? You may hav 
heard that this problem is under consider 
tion at Harvard College now. I cam 
state my own views of the proper outcon 
of that knov 
what it is. As a member of the Committe: 
which is to deal with it, I am seeking first 
of all for the facts of the situation as 
there concretely presents itself. Here | 
ean speak only in terms of principle, whic! 
is itself a very serious undertaking. 

I return at once to the idea of demo 
eratie unity in its national application. W: 
have to contribute through the colleges t 
the growth of a free and united American 
people. The here 
demanding higher education. The pro! 
lem must be faced as a national problen 


consideration, for I do not 


immigrant races are 


and as a problem of the future. Race 
prejudice must be set aside, and narrow 
personal provincial views with it. Wi 
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the restriction of immigration 
from Europe or, as Carver puts 
but not the 
as it faeces education. What shall 
ves do with students of immigrant 


om Heaven’”’ that is 





they stand ? 


\ 4; + 
Wel rst, 


in the large, there ean be no 


scrimination in higher edueation. 
vone that ean prove his power to profit 
ust have it, no matter what his race. 


vion or previous condition of 


‘or can any single institution organize 
the principle of exelusiveness, like 
To 


social club, without loss and shame. 
institution of 


to its ideal as an 
education in a democracy, every col- 
ist take its fair share of students of 
y race and take them as they come, rich 
poor, cultivated those 
are easy to deal with and those that 


ot. Sueh 


and uneouth, 


tests of admission as are 
ed must be applied openly and with- 


diserimination 


measure the 
Although I 


now 


and must 


dual as an individual. 


nee thought otherwise, I am con- 


ed that the question of racial adjust 
nt in is not a 


the 
No one, whatever 


the eolleges question of 


scriminating between ‘*desirable’’ 


d the ‘‘undesirable.’’ 


s birth or station, should be admitted un- 


is desirable in the educational sense 


ess he 


unless he ean be instructed and 


tnat 1s, 


sciplined so that he may be graduated 
nto the ‘‘fellowship of educated men.’’ If 
ny college keeps out any student because 
of his race, on the high and open ground 
of inability to take too many students of 


ti 


hat race and do them justice as candidates 


+ 


American citizenship, it is in duty 
bound to make its selection of every in- 
dividual, of every race, searching and thor- 
ough. No admission of gilded youth who 
will not make good use of collegiate oppor- 


tunity, when a single immigrant boy from 
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whatever country of Europe is denied e1 
trance! 

But the problem presented by a large 
proportion of students of a single race 


a different problem. 


Every one of then 


may be ‘‘desirable’’; 


but in a college, as ir 
nation, there may well be the necessity of 
keeping the proportions of all the racial 
groups such that the entire student body 
What is 
lumping 


defe) sive 


may become and remain united. 
to be feared is segregation, the ‘* 


of students of one race into a 


suspicious, separate group. That prevents 
unity in the college, works against it in the 
nation, denies it as an ideal. 

But if the limitation of racial groups in 
single institutions is undertaken at all, on 
this or on any other ground, it must be ac 
companied by certain efforts, made in all 
good faith, to prevent evils to which it 
may give rise. There must be conference 
among institutions to see that the total op 
education 
Woe to the 
tion that will not do its share, gathering its 


skirts about it 


portunity for higher open to 


every race is ample. institu 
for fear of contaminatior 
Purity that cannot stand contact is not 
And within the 


institution, in its classes and in its student 


purity, but snobbishness. 


activities, there must be constant effort on 
the part of authorities and students alike 
to mingle and unify the old and the new. 
The 


schools and student elubs to abandon ex 


college must influence preparatory 
segregation. <A 
Per 


haps, but there is no way except to face it. 


elusiveness and prevent 


difficult if not an impossible task? 


There should be no jumping to the con 
clusion that limitation of racial groups 1s 
necessary anywhere. The problem ought 
to be faced squarely, not only by separate 
institutions but by 


ference. not excluding state institutions. It 


institutions in con 


is a social problem of national scope, not a 


question of maintaining a class tradition in 





partie college or university W ith 
{ to the seope of! tS own work. 
Its | mitations of] resourees anda powers 


every institution of higher edueation in 


this cou try should look upon all its prob 


lems with an eve single to the service of 
th ition 
Henry W. HouMEs 
GR \ SCHOO OF EDUCA ON, 
Hi 2p UNIV 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
SALARIES OF RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
RECENT the United States Bureau 


re ports to 


of Edueation schools 


n all the 


from superintendents of 


tates facts about the annual 


giving 


salaries of 127,000 rural teachers in 43 per 
eent. of a counties show that 70,000 of thsee 
teache! nave charge ot one teacher schools. 
That is, 55 per cent. of the teachers reported 
are endeavoring to teach all the grades in one- 
room school houses. In 19 states many of 
them are receiving less than $300 a year. In 
31x states the median salary for rural teachers 
OL one teacher schools trom $300 to $400, 
while in five states only the median salary 
reaches $1,000 per annum. 

‘These rural teachers are expected to teach 


and girls identically the same 


things taught to city children by teachers who 
receive over $1,200 a vear in the smaller cities 
and over $1,800 a year in the larger cities,” 


says the Bureau of Edueation. “The average 


length of school term in the cities exeeeds nine 


months a year, while the schools strictly rural 


Are 


are open less than six months in the year. 


the country boys and girls receiving a square 
deal?” 

A cireular giving other facts about the sal- 
aries of rural teachers, comparing them with 
the salaries of eity teachers, will be sent free 
on application to the United States Bureau of 


Edueation, Washington, D. C 


THE LITERACY TEST IN NEW YORK STATE 


IN accordance with a recent amendment to 
the constitution of the State of New York, a 
literacy test for voters will be applied this 
year tor the first time. Copies of the test 
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ive been matlled to ir Ot elec ) 
Ou e state Che ext Consists OL one 
extracts of about fiftv words each, taker 
e siate cons ution DV the secretal ol 
ir ni J Lv Ms | ich board ot ele oO 
Yi Oo rec 7) prov ae se iT W l Cle 
ese extracts, pl nted on pa teboard 
na sper tied type, one extract to a ear 


meet the of the eounty 


The 


voters, W ill be 


requirements 


iteracy test, which applies solely to 


ober 4. tne 


used first on Oct 


day of registration in New York City, w 
registration runs trom October 9 to 14, 
ve. Inspectors on the registration b 


will have the 1 ent to ask a new voter to d 





onstrate his or her ability to read and 


English, using one of the extracts from 
constitution for that purpose. The law 

provides that boards of registration may 
cept a certificate of literacy issued by lo 


school authorities under regulations adopted 


the board ot regents. 


THE AMERICAN FUND FOR PUBLIC SERVIC 
that 
offered $1,000,000 to 


Fund 


by 


PRESS reports Charles Garland | 
the recently incorpora 


Publie 
Lewis S. 


“American for Service” hav 


been denied Gannett, 


associa 


+} + 


editor of the Nation and a director of the fun 
“There 


the fund as yet,” 


have been no funds offered 


said Mr. Gannett, 


large 
as quot 
in the New York Evening Post, “and the sto 
about Garland having offered us the money 
do not think there 


entirely unfounded. I 


any prospect of the fund receiving $1,000,00 
Several people have intimated that they wou 
the the 


thousands 


give fund but figures wou 


money, 


into the and would nm 
anything like $1,000,000.” 


fund 


only run 
amount to 


The 


weeks ago in Delaware by Roger N. 


seve! 
Baldw 
Mr. Gannett, Norman M. Thomas, an associa 
of the 


Lovett, of 


new was incorporated 


editor Nation, and Professor Rob 


Morss 
Directors of the fund are: Professor Harry | 


the University of Chicag 
Ward, of Union Theological Seminary; Jame 
National 
for ol 
Rabbi Judah L. Magnes; Scott Nearing, ot 
Sehool; William Z. 


Associatio 


Peopl 


Weldon Johnson, of the 


the Advancement Colored 


Rand Foster, secretary 0 


I 


‘ 
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o £ \ i st 
\ | MeDowe ot e Unive g a | 
“~ é T ind f ‘corpora i ‘ 
R h 
NN +} 
wre! é LO Live z , 
nouneed N per ine! el . P . 
) ed 
! i ! 
\MERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY AND se hin 
THE DYE PATENTS American nists | 
, Chemieal Society, with | n ! id n . 
15,000 men and women chem- waus far by te aministrat . . 
= } ' e tit } 
es, research laboratones and 
nts, announced on July 24 its : 7 re 
e government's attitude in de 
om the Chemieal Foundation the ee , . 
ba : MODIFICATIONS IN THE ACADEMIC 
+,00 tormer German patents and Iper vireT ie 
COURSE AT WEST POINT 
( ‘ net oO i¢ last liten to 
\ DETAILI aceoul tt the working ‘ 
\merican chemieal industry.” \ : 
“new progra tor a reco wted We oll 
\ ‘ SOC l¢ \ sald 
given in the 1921-22 report, recent pub 
the part of the government have ; 
. ~ ed ot é supe nite? el ) r ly ed 
sit or such a fight apparent to ’ 
. f 1 ae = te = States Milita Academ 0 ‘ ki jutal ren 
é me f g p 
steam al \ . = ghemiate eral ol the Army The s pe endé Brig 
sid Dr. Edear F. Smith. former ®aler General Douglas MacArthur, is now 
Univers ¢ I n vivania ind bee? ranster ed oO ‘ Pp} ppine atte if 
of t Ame! n Chen il Society, complishing the work of reorganiza n becu 
to s th hit Their n June, 1919, when he took ecommat it We 
y if I } President Po n itter ervie apro ne ‘ Wo 
} } P| +} far , 
: p Wa 
\ } on " ol 
I 1 | e p shy le pre er ia 
( Foundation w } upon - 
ace . ) neg un o Lif ( ‘ ) 
\ i! tte 80 if . 
e! ‘ neluded or » ¢ , ea 
facts which could properly be 
i i til a aaa a “4 ; em under instruction | Phe 
on old West Point was complet ipted b 
with Dr. Smith as chairman. is the World War - the traditior ‘ ) ar 
Dr. J. E. Teeple, consulting chem- system, so largely built around the prestige an 
rk, treasurer of the American Chem influence of e uppe ‘ DO 
Ir R HH MeK hy i ‘ } byle na ito! where ere wi no ry 
hemical ngineering Columbia e¢lassmen Unde r acti 
) ] Norris rofessor of organie 
: I N¢ p! I ganic ruidance o he office perso cade 
Maes isetts Institute of Technology 
e.? have develop ( e p r orp 
Mass Dr \ D. | t consi 
i { i ic ie! ‘ ‘ pre ‘ j 
( D 9 Mass st esident the 
ime Ol ea er ilé ) 7 ) eu 0 
f So \ nd o he <A ican ; 
) ( ( yur 
y Engit RW , - Du Ho ind ( in 
‘ ine ‘ f Indust . Res —_ Phe i ( ira ‘ ) é y 
I Dr Georg D Roseng en \ 1 made ib ) i ee] 
ember advis omm on na largel changed he e « \\ | n 
\ rican Che il Society Phila eacde as 
| D Julius Stieglitz, University of ringing 
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nstructors D rranting | i i money 
allowance ) permitting six hours of leave at 
week ends: by allowing elass organization of 
the sua llege pre D ntroducing per 
vised athleti aining 1 ( ition of 
each cade n all ne ! or branches oO ath 
letis i i part o e regular currieulum, Ger 
eral MacArthur write | mpossible not 
to be enthu 1 ¢ over! é uccess ot sys 
tem, now that { a we}! n operation with 
the ft complement of cadets in the aeademy 
In view of the eriticism of President-eme1 
itus Ehlot, of Harvard, as to the educational 
system at West Point, there is special nteresit 
in the modifications of the aeademie course 
introduced b General MacArthur and _ the 
academic board These are summarized in a 


report accompanying the 
port a presented to he ecretary oft war by 
the board of visitors 


comprising 


bers of the committee on military affairs of 
the House of Representatives: 

The academie course has been modified to ac 
cord with the best thought of the scholastic world 


and some changes have been made in methods of 


ition The old custom of 
asked for it has 


cadet 


instr 


giving a cadet 
extra instruction only when he 


been developed into a system whereby the 


whose standing falls below a certain mark is re 


quired to receive extra instruction not only in 


subjects in review but also on the advanced lesson 


for the following day This system has the effect 
additional 


how to study, and 


not only of giving the cadet instrue 


tion but also of teaching hin 


it has resulted in saving to the academy, and 
therefore to the Army, many cadets of adequate 
mental equipment, who, under the old system, 


due to lack of preparation before entering the 


academy or to lack of] proper direction in 


studying after entering the academy, would have 
discharged from the 
It is believed that the development of 


this system will 


been found deficient and 


academy. 
result in saving to the Army 
every cadet who has the mental equipment neces- 
sary to master the cours A eourse in public 
speaking and debating has been introduced, and 
a number of lessons are given 


covering aero 


dynamics and the principles of internal-combus 
There has been put into effect 


f having each 


tion engines 


a practive « instructor spend the 


first year of his West Point detail at a civilian 
college or university where he can specialize in 
which he is 


the particular subject in going to 





nstruct at West Point This is 
| ind is ghly commended Instr 

presse l witl the me $81 of tea 
ijet rather than s | ] i ng t 

with general progress of ins 

n the r the practice has beer I 
sending mbers of the ide b l 
; , nst tione nd the ge . 
serv schools in the Arn rhes . 
proving ob } gl pbenet il o tl 


No statement has thus far been made } 


as to the probable tuture size ot the 


corps at West Point, 


view of the act ot Congress ol June 30 


an element ot que 


by which 2,500 of the prese 12.000 
Army are to he demoted o1 el 


1923 


AND NEWS 


21 years auditor 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


TREVOR ARNETT, fo1 
Universitv of Chicago, now a member 
secretary of the General Edueation B 
New York City, has resigned, and Mr. N 
G. Plimpton, assistant auditor of the 
sity, has been elected by the board of 


, 
to succeed him. 


Dr. Leverett D. Bristo., formerly conn 


ed with the medical faculties of Syracus 
Minnesota, Bowdoin and Harvard, and 
recently of the North Dakota Pu 
Health Laboratories, and state commissio: 


of health in Maine, has accepted appointme 


direetor 


as professor of preventive medicine and pul 
health in the Medical and Graduate Schoo 


the University of Minnesota. 


Dr. H. C 


of the Biological Survey of the United Stats 


OVERHOLSER, Washington, D. | 
government, is studying materials in the de 
partment of zoology of the University of Iow 
Arrangements are being made tor an exehal 
zoological mus 


of material between the 


and the government biological survey. 
THe Honorable 


minister of 


Fang Yuan-Lien, Chin 


education, will spend the tf 


semester of the next academic year in stu 


After studving 


methods he proposes 


at the University of Iowa. 


American educational 
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} Dickson, of Oakland, Cal 


Jat es | DeVos , oF san Jose, 


president and secretary-treasurer 

| t permanen organizatior 

esu ( i LConterence on Edu 

I ind Guidance held at San 
Af ) > 

‘ na ft 1esear workers I 

. ’ 

1? el es collene ind public 

out eT \ pe I tendents, 
’ 

, principals oO é I imbe ol 

ndred made up the original group 

e! oted to athhat I he Edu 


VAN DER ZEEE, associate prolesso ot 


mence at the University ol lowa, and 
e spending the summer at Phillips 


nd of St. Martin, Dutch West Indies. 


RS announce the selection ot 


iolders of the Bishop Museum 
for the vear 1922-23: Henry W 

, ichthyologist, Philadelphia Academy 

: e; N. E. A. Hinds, instructor in 
Harvard University; Carl Skottsberg, 

of the Botanical Garden, Gotenberg, 

Phe fellowships wer established in 

a cooperative agreement between Yak 


and the Bernice P. Bishop Museum 


Honolulu, T. H. They are designed pri 


Lor aid in researeh on problems in 
ey and natural history which involve 


idies in the Pacifie region. They yield 


essor A. C. TrowpripGe, of the depart 
geology ot the University ot lowa, 
aoing sedimentation research work for 


ed States government at the mouth of 
Mississippi River during the summer 
, as been appointed a member of the 
mittee on sedimentation of the Na 
Research Council. 
ssor JAMES W. Bett, of Williams 
ll go to Northwestern University in 
er as a lecturer in money and banking 
lege of liberal arts and as an asso- 


proressor 1n the school ot commerce. 


GeorGe H. Berrs, of the University of 


Califormia, will return next year to 


mn Colorado Colle (re 


Wilham A. Fuller, A.M., 


University, Dr. 
department ol 
College, and Professor 
Alabama Polytechnic 
ed assistant protessorships 
assistant dean 


ing in the department ol 
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Profte ) | i ( oom ( yle i wee) ovra ed \\ Cl held niteer congres 4 
leave o i enee during 1022-23 ) ne p ‘ t ending Ju 15, elected 

pose of special anthropological estigatior fic for the ensuing year: J. F. | 
in Mala i ror r } eld \ius im ot ( eago Mor eal, pr ident J J Sussn 


[)r \W | im 1) schnermerhor! retired pre : H i] N : = iceé president, J L Man: 
dent of South Dakota Wesleyan Universit) ngton, treasurer; Miss J. J. Me 


has been appointed lecturer in the departmen secretary 

ot ISSI1O! The fol vine new netruetors -_ 

I l mn ‘ ollowing ew } cto Tut vroverno} of M nnesota iebiatedl 

have beet appointed Ir Dota! I igene pointed seventeen e1tizens ot the tate 
rath rlat} , , ‘ , / >) sa) 

Hea , ot Ovtle lorpe | nivers 7S I ClAaSS1C¢al as a commission to nvestigate the wo 

languages, Alfred P. Dorjahn, of the Univer done tor the blind by the state, and 

sitv ol ( icavo ri | & l, Ar ul H Nether e for prev nting blindness. Dr ( 

cot, of the University of (¢ hicago, William Prosser Dunwoody Institute 3 che 


Angus, of Harvard, and J. L. Geist, of the ‘ne genetinn enmaiites 
University of Pennsylvania; in mathematic 


John |. Vas 


Rosa L. Jackson, of the Universitv of Chieago: 


: THE Texas Outlool tates that mo 
s, of Cornell University, and Dr . : * 
: 13,000 students have enrolled tor summ« 


: in Texas colleges, universities and 
in zoology, Gavle B Piekwell, of the Univer . . 
. ae ; ; normals, and that several hundred 
sity of Nebraska; in economies, Ralph ¢ 
Epstein, and in geology, John T. Stark are SA 
. ot Texa 
advanced from assistantships to instructor 


ships. THE Oral Hygiene Committee ot G t 


R ; New York has organized a campaign to tea 
Dr. RecinaLtp Firz, professor of medicine . - ; 

the New York public, particularly th 
at the University of Minnesota, has been ap d ; ; : 
children of New York (¢ ty, the importa! 
pointed associate prolessor ol medicine in the : 


eare of the teeth. The campaign will 
Harvard Medical School. : | 


lectures in the public, private and pa 


CLaupE J. Lapp has been appointed an asso schools, the dissemination of  intorn 
ciate in the physies department of the Univer through the settlements, welfare agencies, R 
sity of Iowa. His most recent research work Cross and other institutions, and pu 
concerned the scattering of electrons by X-rays through newspaper advertisements, pos 
and the development of a sound registering car signs, drug store window display, 
device free from resonance meetings, motion pictures, radio leetul 


civie demonstrations. 


Dr. Stmon N. Parren, for nearly thirty 
years head ol the department ot political Harv ARD NIVERSITY 7 0 receive 
ot the correspondence trom men ol n 


‘ 


economy at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Charles Eliot Norton, according to the 


and well known as an author in the field of 
economies and social science. died at Brown's Miss Sarah Norton, his daughter, who 
Mills, N. J., on July 24, after a long illness July 13. A fund of $15,000 left by 
He was 70 years old and had been retired be- Norton is to be held by the New | 

cause of age limit by the University of Penn Company for the benefit of Miss N 
svlvania in 1918. sisters, Margaret and Elizabeth. <Afte 


\ death the fund is to go to Harvard 
“a fue late Viscount Bryee, former British neome of $5,000 to buy rare bool 
. i ( it J, 5 al i UnR> 


ambassador to the United States, bequeathed Charles Eliot Norton collection: and O 


bv his will $25.000 to Oxfor seiieihitie em : 
Il $25, af xtord Unive y to and Cambridge Universities, both of | 

ae . waeareh. 4 , — - 
historic udy and research, and expre ed the are each to use the income of $0,UUU as | 
desire that his books of permanent value be ‘ 


o undergraduates for the best essay o 
offered to the Bodleian Library of Oxford and in the political history of the United Sta 





the Trinity and Oriel College libraries. Tune + 1.083 
1ERE were i,U5o competitors in tie ¢ 


Tue North American Esperanto Association, inations for the 80 scholarships awa 
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Publie Ir iction ot Penn 

S100 vear tor tou vears 

nv eolliege or unive n 

( ? if Teachers ot Eng 

) np of 523, which neludeés 
eachers of English i é 

e representative assembly at 

eeting the National Edueation 


to 


make 


SV stems 


appoint a committee 


idy of teachers’ rating 
ted States. 
} 


the Na 


Education 


een issued to 


a) 


Lor Vocational 


vartment of the National Eduea 
yn, the annual meeting of the 
Boston having authorized this 
iotion of President J. A. C 


1 Wilham and Mary College, Vir 


yf the director of junior hig] 
Pennsylvania, recently issued by the 
t Pubiie Instruction, shows that 
52 junior high schools in operation 


ne The 

was divided as follows: 25 city 
pupils; 13 

14 rural schools, 1,785 pupils. 


veal attendance of 


mast 


6.000 borough schools, 


tates that 54 new junior high 

be organized in 12 cities, 21 bor- 
21 rural communities. 

tee on admission of the Society 

otion of Engineering Education 

eported upon responses to certain 


addressed to 115 engineering colleges 
ted States. Of 83 institutions reply 


that they permitted entrance 


not wholly prepared, 33 answered 
not admit students lacking prep 


gebra and plane geometry, and 30 


Will not 


admit students lacking prep 


English. Of 85 institutions replying 
n as to trigonometry, 73 replied 
» not require trigonometry for en 


engineering courses, and 12 replied 
entrance. 
Wharton 


Pennsylvania, is ¢ 


do require it for 
L. 


versitv 


KING, ot the School 


ot 


nair- 


ND SOCIETY 


committe ecel é 


the 


mar Ol a 


vestigate finan a 


rovernment ol Penns\ Val 


\1 e annual convention o e Ell n 
Atlant Cc ty, July 10-15, G x ed 
Ruler W. W. Mountain repor g 
the past year many lodges hav co ‘ 
scholarships to promising bo He i ] 
s neerely hope that the day s no I 
when each of our lodges w se lex 
mittee [rom its own membership a l 
committee will select a worthy 0 


own community each vear to pre I ‘ 
a scholarship in some college or univ 
TENTATIVE plans have beet ude by De 


(George H. Meeker, ot the trraduate Med i 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, to 
cooperate with the Pennsylvania State Medical 
Society in its program of university extension 
courses for physicians in sma owns and 
rural districts of the state 

Heaps of departments in the Philadelphia 
high schools were voted an increasé I lary 
of $200 a vear by the Board of Edueation a 


its meeting on July 12. There are about 75 
such positions. Under the new rate the mu 
mum salary will be $3,400, with a maximum 


of $4,000 reached in three ve: 


SUMMER courses for Scout leaders are being 
given under the direction of he N na 
Couneil of Boy Seouts at the following 
tutions: Columbia Univer Unive rf 
Wisconsin, University of Minneso Notre 
Dame University, Svraeuse University, Dicl 


inson College, Northwester! 


versity of Southern Califor 


versity and Culver Military 

THE allied debt to the United S ould 
be made a permanent trust fund Y ! 
istered for the education of the ¢! ire! ill 


peoples, so far as it could be ap 


H. Finley, ot New York, told the lL irian 
Pastors’ Institute at Andover, Ma J j 

A PRESS dispateh from St. Lou ile i 
Christian Science leaders are pianning i 
$1,000,000 eollege near that « 

A MILWAUKEE court has recently up a 
Wisconsin statute on women’s rights by order 


ing the reinstatement of a women teacher d 
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unde! rule forbidding marmed 


The 


could be 


( harged 


women to teach. court held that women 


discriminated against, re- 


longer 


ot 


no 


their marital condition. 


gardless 


IN bestowing upon Herbert Hoover the hon 
orary degree of M.D. recently, Dr. Kasprowiez, 
(Lemberg), 
“What 


in 


rector of the University of Lwow 


as quoted in press dispatches: 


has a man who has never engaged 


il practice, in the 


general meaning of the 
this degree? He has the 
for the people, and 


connected with 


best 


the 


very 
love 
which this love, have 
to our starving children, and 
of milk. It that 
saved them from death.” At the 
Robert H. Lord, of 
versity was awarded an honorary 


Poland. 


brought medicine 


bread and glasses was this 
same ceremony 
Harvard Uni- 


*h.D. for his 


Professor 


historical works on 


Ohio Wes 
leyan calling for the expenditure of $8,000,000 
Walter Jones of the board 


PLANS for the development ot 
were announced 
ot 


nection with the commencement exercises. 


by 
the alumni luncheon held in con 
The 


program announced ineludes $5,250,000 for en- 


trustees af 


dowment to insure a larger fixed annual 


income; $150,000 for campus extensions and 


improvements; $2,500,000 for the construction 
of new buildings and repairs on present ones; 
$100,000 for 
The Rockefeller Foundation has agreed to ap- 
$400,000 Ohio 


condition that the university raise the first unit 


new equipment and apparatus. 


propriate to Wesleyan upon 


within a specified time. 


THE College of the Pacific, San Jose, Cali- 


fornia, has completed a campaign for 
$1,500,000 for additional buildings and endow- 
ment. The campaign was launched May 1, 
and in less than two months the entire amount 
was pledged. This means that the college will 
ehange its location from San Jose, where it 
has been located since its founding in 1851, 
and will move to Stockton, a thriving city in 
the large interior valley of California, a loca- 
tion much more favorable for the growth of 
the 


$600,000 of the total amount as an inducement 


institution. The eity of Stockton raised 


to secure the removal of the college, and in 


addition gave 40 acres of land adjoining the 
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city for a campus. Building contr: 


let very soon, it is announced, and 
tion will move as soon as its new equip: 


Dr. Tully C. Knoles is pre 


the institution. 


ready. 


CorNELL CoLueGEe at Mt. Vernon, 
$5,000,000 


the completion of which will triple 


formulated a expansion 


financial resourees and will greatly 
the building facilities, ineluding exter 
mitories for men and women, accordi: 
announcement made by the board of 
About $2,400,000, 
and subscriptions totaling nearly half 
$5,000,000, has been subseribed during t} 


twelve months. 


] 


ineluding four larg 


A Public Ledger dispatch from Lor 
that of 
College have purchased from the gove 


ports twelve students Loug 


of Eeuador a small uninhabited island off 


eoast of South America on which they 
They ar 


Gy 


to grow fruit and breed cattle. 
decided, 
that England 
offer a satisfactory future. They 
from England early in September. 
The 


Senate 


neering graduates who 


on 


their college courses, 


are 
vacaneies in the | 
Methodist 
the 


President 


following 
of 
have been filled by 
Sixth District: 
University of Chattanooga, to succee 
dent Fred W. Alleghany ‘| 
Ninth District: John L. H 
Simpson 4 
Charles W. Flint, Syracuse Universit; 
District: Rev. F. E. 
Harold Hough, 
Northwestern University and 
the Central Methodist Episcopal Chur 
troit. 


the 
Board of 


Hixson, 
President 
College, to succeed = { 
Eiselen to suecet 
Lynn former 
now pa 


Fourteenth District: President RK 
von KleinSmid, University of Calitor 
succeed President-emeritus George F. |! 
The University Senate is composed 
sons actively engaged in the work of « 
from each general conference 
Methodist 


and edueational work are wit! 


one 
the 
dence 
Its 


include the protection of the education: 


trict, and six members at large. 


‘ 


Episcopal C! 


Arlo Ayres B 


Episcopal Chureh whos 


v? 


president 





movements has one result which pre- 
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0 inder the patronage ol ne < bot} t iudi l cre lace 
} ‘ — 

itho \ » @staplis standards I e€ads directiv to the } i pre 

ns vious literature shou é ppe ‘ 
. el ’ = Say na t rir 
0 pu phic = oOo ear ers and ' ays — -" ‘ , 
—_ - 

Whole thing over agvalr lespit } ter 

ecelve salary increases aggre a - Aen : 
dency Mr. Gosse says that “ther wa never a 


) ani illv, effective September 


new scale the minimum annual e when | erary matters were so kee! dis 
» fe Bietoand ‘ , : ‘ 
Cusser n t& and as vy § now al Oo 
ool teachers, of whom ‘ England a ee ; 4 
\ re nereased trom 31.200 niernational comparisons, [ am equa I 
fide? + th + a‘ y a ner 7 y 1) 4 % 
e maximum trom $2,000 to it France, w oll Saas 
e hiol teach ntelle ual exereises, a ! ! 
in Oo oh st Oo! eacners, . 
ol ie earth exceeds us 


rom $1,600 to $2,000 and 

ym $3,400 to $3,800; the mini orca 
DISCUSSION 

SCRAMBLING THE HONORS 


6S elementary school pr incipals 


$3,000 and the maximum trom 


$4,800, and the minimum of 23 high Tue old-fashioned honor list, base on 
from $3,700 to $4,300 and the scholarship, is under attack We are told it 
$5.100 to $5,700. it has outlived its usetulness New svster of 
; , determining the honor groups . yi 

tate that a school for the é — é 0 ) g ) p 7 per a 
nign schools, are being proposed fittv-sever 


of its kind in Armenia, has been . 
varieties oft them. A recent article savs qual 


\lexandropol this summer by the ; 
telief, under the direction of Dr. feation for citizenship is the thing, the only 
Kansas e Ly. The pupils are proper basis tor rrad ng yout! ‘ Que teaches 
war orphans trom five to tou ail personal charm should eount, another 
The school is ealled “Cleveland savs leadership, and another the pirit of 
vr of the city of Cleveland, which Service 
inds tor its maintenance. Just an evidence o e universa res 
; Every hing tha has pa lil a 
tments of engineering and medi- with age or onlv discolored b ia ‘ail 
Kyushu Imperial University, Japan, samnialan. 
en opened to women students, as Some honor societies, beside making ‘ 
e Public Ledger. In making the election membership subject to vote ; 
Dr. Yoshida, president of the a& way as to permit of tavoritism and pre 
yredicted that the day is not far dice. prescribe a group of several vague an 
oedueation will be adopted gen intangible qualifications, in addition to se i 
apa! Women are barred from ship, as the basis of selection. Now in societic 
e Imperial University in Tokio jpn which the vo i} seni be i 
saliaae Japanese universities. but not wholly on scholar hip, the electior 
GOSSE, In his recent presidential usually do not give satisfaction, and studer 
e members of the English Asso esteem election to such a society a k se 
Bedford College, lamented “our ex- than to be on the high standi: . Bu 


occupation with present events. where the honors tor scholarship 


I 
i that “this affects other eenters of ship and personal charm and « e! Dp, ¢ 
fe besides our own; it affects cevera, are thoroughly scrambied and then ‘ 
e M. Gustave Lanson has been’ selections are made by voting, the result can 
neglect of history the subject of a be only a sort of accident. The writer eat 
to the Ecole Normale Supérieure. celle Cases. 


te passion Io! modern actions and Why not scramble the athletic honors Wi 


have one shape and size tor a “letter 
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again junio hign 


diced 


cause the name be removed, ar 


would proceed as usual wit! 
varicolored change In organization or 


‘T) { ‘ did n to some supe! 


aoes 


ntendents 


’ 
a 


represent any 


LnOW Wii 
ecognize e\ ization or any definite 


Honor 


standards essential to that 


Day, 
tion. 
The following excerpts from lett 
schools 


of the four 


hi “fail 


ntendent 


n school] ied 


hic 


Is definitely lacked 


schoo 
are essential n 
organization: 


ae \ 


+ 
Ol 


new law ides 


prov 


high school’’ means 7-8-9 grades 


of high school board, but our junior 


school is a uni 


However 


law 


school while high 


in six districts. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ly of 104 junior hig! 


ch were selected from 


In a questionnaire stu 
schoo! whi 
Briggs and Douglass, 5 
nherent defe 


14 school hed * have no junior high 
pecause the 


poo! 


i gone *k f the ti 
= o iall try to 


volume 


school” SCHOOLS l 
' . inder leade rshay 


phed hac 


beeause the junior high sehool 


vas a “failure.” Further inqun 
18 chools disclosed certain 


believes may be of 
in jumor | traditional 
schools | training an 


Why should 14 schools report “We have no 


that 


to the junior high 


} 1 yee } sub TS ¢ ab: donec l 
nign school j Inquiry showed a ul jer was abandoned, 1 


ol 


junior 
the qualifications of principals 


ntendents often means that 
content 


in 
ded Lat 


“change supe! 
no substantial change 


the junior high school ceases to exist, even ;' - : 
sub vects nere was iat in, 


7 , 
nougchn 


there 


ho 


change 


in 


words, 


junior 


administrative 


high 


tyvpewriting, 


millinery and aud 


or the program w 


procedure.” 
system 


official 


1001 had never existed in such a 


“Also, 


report 


, 
Sc! 


it frequently happens that one 


will a junior high school, and another 


official in the same system will say that there i 


there.” It seems that in 


thing 
follow 


superintendent, desiring to 


fas! in edueation, has 


nons 


speaking, inseribed the name 


School” over the front door, but 


s the and depth of reform 


extent 


Obviously, conditions were neither 


no? mpaired His successor, possibly preju 


some 


Improved 


home repo 
Ss ib jec ts, 


the 


een 


nh Six 


short time peop 


sense can be 


with 


1 
child ean « 


irry 
without a 
ive work. 


school fai 


rt eal 


sometini 


¢ 


le or 


made 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 

TESTING THE WILL-TEMPERAMENT TESTS 

TH 


¢ proble m 
1 1 temperamen 

gh school, 

problem is, cout 

a recent comment 

} articie summar 

Douglass, namely) 
by myself o 


!l-temperamen 
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tion into experimental work of a number of 


terms ver vaguely defined and ver vaguely 
understood On the other hand, I beleve it 
would have been diffieult to arouse interest in 
the maternal by tollowing this program The 
othe procedure ha erved as a challenge which 


has been taken up in many quarters al 


whatever the out cleare} 
definitions of 


unde 


stand) amental 


ng ol wha nvolved ir empel 


and volitional test 


The published investigations have attacked 
+} r ’ re? r} 

le cue on Om Various anvie 

First, there has been an attempt ( 
mine } ‘ \ l-te ripe i ent ests have 
diagno e value 

secona in atlemp o ete ! vhethe 
the te ictually tap e personality-qualitie 


suggested by the labels used 
On the whole, the results obtained by the 


first method have been more generally positive 


than <4 cond, an outeome 


those obtained by the 


stines the eritieism stated 


which p 
above 
Considerable work on the will temperament 


tests has been carried on at the Carnegie Insti 


tute of Tes nology. In order to make possible 
the testing of large numbers of subjects, the 


individual form of the test was there adapted 


tor group-testing. In proeess of doing this 


some change n the tests have been introduced 
additions made (notably an excellent 
ised by Dr. M. J. 


Dr. Ream has published? a report on 


Tests 


and a few 
test for self-consciousness dey 
Ream). 
their 
Will- 
agreement 


the 


the Group Will-Temperament and 


relationship to the Downey Individual 


Test. 


various 


Temperament The degree of 


between the individual tests and 
group adaptation of them is esti- 
mated by the eiting of correlational coeft 
Dr. 


the test have proved to be of 


Carnegie 
icients. 


Ream further reports: “Some parts ot 


positive value 


and are now included in the selection program 


for insurance salesmen prepared by the Carne 


gie Bureau of Personnel Research. 


Dr. Yoakum® has also reported that certain 


>**Group Will-Temperament Tests,’’ Journal 
I I ’ 


of Educational Psychology (1922), XIII, pp. 7-16. 
Edue (1922 


ational Psyc hology 


s Journal of 


XIII, p. 


109. 
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Downey W ll 


modified by M. J 


temperame! 





Ream are indicat 


ee in salesmanship, “whereas te 
mental ability, aside from assigning 
essen il, had little pred cative va 


\n unpublished master’s thesis f 


now 


fie Institute ol! Ter hnology by La 


Anderson, entitled 
of the Downey 
supplement to tl 
Tests in 


pre aicting 


manv points of nteres 


Mr Anderson tested 578 tre 
uted in tour groups of very diffe) 
as tollows: 

1. Division of Art, artistic ten 

Division of Science and Eng 
nical type; 

§. Division of Margaret Morr 
) nd publie type 

$+. Division of Industries el 
bent 


Mr. 


excelled 


Anderson found that the art 


in handwriting disguise; tl 


nical type ran high on the eareful te 


on the speed items; that the social ar 


type Was high on speed items and lo 


and that the men of mechar 


ems: 


were most eareful of detail. 


This furnishes valuable eonfirmat 


reasons that operated in the selectior 
tests for flexibility, speed, and intere 
Dr. (loe. ™ \r 


lished study of the students of dramat 


Ream cit.) also says: 


the Carnegie Institute of Technology give 


evidence in support of the suggestion that 
satility in disguising one’s handwriting 


ristic of the histrionie or fluidie tem; 
ment.” 


A much 


available 


needed investigation and one 


the now rroup tests? make po 


ie value of 


the will-temperament test 


cational diagnosis. An _ investigation 


correlation of a rating on the Thorndike 


gence examination and on the different 


the will-temperament is now in 


college freshmen, and an examinatior 
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In mv opinion, the greatest value ot 


such a that of Ruch’s hes in a close 


analys s of the social factors operating 1n 


determining the Judgment of individuals or o 


Where, as Rueh 


found true in three 


a group. 


Cases, there is a negative correlation between 


the pooled estimates of faeulty and fellow 


students, an analysis of the 


situation 


reveal some interesting social factors ope 


ating in eharacter judgments. 


There are also instanees in Rueh’s report of 
negative correlations for one group of judges 
with the results of the test and of positive cor- 


This 


inadequate understanding of the 


relations for the other group. 


suggests 
either terms 
used in the will-temperament test, or of the 
individuals rated. 


table one gets an 


From 
that 


Ruch’s impression 


subjects (P, for 


certain instance) were 
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